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Sketch of a Ramble, in 1810. 
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things that conduce to your peace 
and freedom, and the glorifying his 
name in righteousness in this nation. 

For the Be/fust Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCH OF A BAMBLE, TAKEN OC- 
TOBER, 1810. 

" I'm not to formal walks confin'd." 

LEAVING Ballynure, and passing 
its small church, which is screen- 
ed by some thriving firs, I crossed 
the Six-mile-water, by a bridge, 
and entered the parish of Ballycorr, 
literally, Baillyecoir, — i.e. the land 
of Caves. Caves are still numerous 
here, and in the neighbouring dis- 
trict. Many have been opened, all of 
which prove them to have been habi- 
tations. They were formerly often 
called Caisttullamb, i.e. earth houses, 
and were also used as granaries 
tiuring war, even after the English 
arrived in this Island. 

The river I had just crossed was 
formerly called Amhan bhfhiodh, — 
i.e. woody river, or the river run- 
ning between banks covered with 
wood. It was afterwards corrupted 
into (hxenvkvi, by the English inha- 
bitants, by which name it is noticed 
in several ancient deeds. That it 
once deserved the name of woody 
river, is confirmed by the oral his- 
tory of the people who reside on 
its banks, who relate, that they 
were once so closely covered with 
wood, that a person could have 
climbed off one tree to another from 
the Head-wood to Antrim, a space 
of about twelve English miles. The 
same tradition still points out 
large grey-stones, near its banks, 
hence to Lough Neagh, which are 
said to have been the marks by 
which the people anciently travelled 
through the woods, to Antrim. 

The above traditions receive some 
countenance from the testimony of 
several old people, who remember 



tracts on its banks covered with wood, 
where long since not a vestige re- 
mains. 

The modern name of the above 
river is said to arise from its being 
just six miles before you reach its 
banks from Carrickfergus; probably 
this name arose from the space by the 
ancient road from the fore-mention- 
ed town to its banks near Bally- 
clare, vestiges of which road still 
remain. 

The banks of this river here, 
generally, as far as my eye could 
reach, I observed to be meadows, 
which were at this season studded 
with hay-cocks, and with their fine 
verdure, gave them a very pleasant 
appearance, but they are often much 
damaged by floods about I.ammas. 
The most remarkable on record hap- 
pened on the 20th July, 1707, after 
a heavy rain, when the river rose 
rapidly to a great height, broke down 
several bridges, carried away three 
houses, and filled many with water; 
it also swept away 600 pieces of 
linen from a bleachfield, and redu- 
ced many fertile meadows on its 
banks nearly to a desert, covering 
them a foot or two deep with sand. 

This parish (BaiUyecoir) is now 
united in the established church to 
Rasbee ; properly, Rath-sith, — i.e. 
Demon's-fort, or the. fort of peace; 
but both are now usually called the 
parish of Ballyeaston, which village 
I now entered. The houses here 
are built very irregular, and are 
mostly rather indifferent. I walked 
through the village, and found their 
number to be only forty-six pos- 
sessed by dwellers. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly employed at the 
linen business, some calico is also 
given out to be woven by Mr. Win: 
Patton, merchant: near the village 
is also a large cotton mill. Here is 
a small church which serves for the 
united parishes already noticed, but 
as the people of both are mostly Dis- 
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senters, the united congregations, 
on Sundays, seldom exceed five or 
six persons! There is likewise a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, of the 
old-light, and near it a neat one be- 
longing to Seceders. 

The grey haze of evening now 
plainly announced, that I could not 
reach the end of mv journey that 
night, so I entered the house of a 
former acquaintance who resided 
here. After some friendly inqui- 
ries, he invited me to stay with him 
that night, and having told him the 
extent of my tour, he proposed to 
accompany me the following morn- 
ing, an oiler which I gladly ac- 
cepted. 

Next morning we arose pretty 
early, and set oS without waiting to 
take breakfast. Morning was not 
in her gayest attire, it being hazv, 
so much so that it threatened rain, 
and we had none of those early 
beauties so famed by the poets, us 
singing milk-maids, soaring laiks, 
and birds warbling on each spray- 
To be brief, the gloomy silence of 
the morn was only now and then 
broken by the hoarse croak of the 
weather-wise crows, which is said to 
indicate rain ; hence the old adage, 

" When the crow does cry amain, 
" Then you may be sure of rain." 

Notwithstanding their gloomy for- 
hodings, we were not deterred from 
proceeding, but I thought both took 
longer steps than usual, without as- 
signing any cause to each other, till 
we were out of hearing their noise — 
perhaps each was ashamed to let the 
other know, that there still remained 
in us, in spite of sceptical opinions, 
a little of that superstition which we 
had imbibed in infancy. 

After travelling about a mile, we 
passed near the ruins of Rath-sitli, 
alius, Rashee church. It is said to 
have been founded by St. Patrick ; 
perhaps one of the 305 which he is 



said to have erected for the conver- 
sion of the good people of this Is- 
land. 

Travelling a little further through 
a country pretty well inhabited, we 
passed Dunamoy, literally. Dum-a- 
maigh, — i.e. the fortress of the plain. 
It is one of those large mounts, or 
moats, as they, aire usually called 
here, which is encompassed by a 
deep fosse, and is one of those few 
relics of ancient times, which has 
been preserved by superstition ; a 
belief being still pretty common, 
that they are the abode of fairies ! 

I observed the general observa- 
tion, that from one moat another is 
always seen, to hold good here, a 
smaller being only a few fields oftl 

These mounts. were the ancient 
forts and habitations of the chiefs of 
the country, prior to the erection of 
stone buildings, they were propor- 
tioned according to the wealth and 
power of the chief; near them the 
Sept resided, and to them they re- 
paired on an alarm of danger. 
(To be continued.) 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 



GENTLEMKN, 

T TAKE the liberty of requesting 
you to publish in your Magazine, 
the singular result of a very simple 
experiment in optics, first made, I 
believe, by a medical gentleman, 
Dr. John Simpson, of" this city. A 
small feather was plucked from the 
tail of a sparrow. Through the top 
of this feather, a lighted candle, pla- 
ced about six feet from the observer, 
was attentively viewed. The con- 
vex side of the feather was turned 
to the eye of the spectator, and pla- 
ced within half an inch of the pupil. 
Matters be.ing thus arranged, the 
following beautiful phoenomena ap- 
peared. 



